TH'NGS INTERESTING TO THE DEAF 


SEATTLE. WASHINGTON, APRIL 23, 1914. 


Helen Keller. 

Synopsis of address by Mrs. Anne 
Sullivan Macy at the Moore Theatre, 
April 13, 1914, translated into the sign 
language for a party of Seattle deaf 
by True Partridge, and written from 
the signs by Olof Hanson: 

Anne Sullivan attended Perkins 
School for the Blind, Boston. Knew 
Laura Bridgman, the deaf and blind 
woman, and learned to talk with her 
on her Angers. Her sight was re¬ 
stored through an operation. 

Was called to Alabama to teach 
Helen Keller. First saw Helen stand¬ 
ing on the door step. Helen was then 
six years and eight months old; had 
been blind since nineteen months old. 

Helen seemed to know that Miss 
Sullivan had come on her account. 
She followed her about, and felt of all 
her things. She tried to open her 
bag, but could not. Then she pointed 
to the bag and to her mouth, as much 
as to say: “Anything to eat in the 
bag?” 

Helen had invented some signs for 
bread, butter, etc., and tried to make 
herself understood. 

When trunk was opened Helen 
helped unpack it. She felt of every¬ 
thing. Found some candy in the 
trunk which she recognized by sense 
of smell. She did not eat it at once, 
but put it aside, and went on in¬ 
vestigating other things in the trunk. 
Found a doll with a dress that could 
be taken off; was greatly delighted. 

First word taught was “doll.” The 
word was spelled into her hand, and 
• she was taught to spell it herself. 
The next word taught her was “cake,” 
and Helen was required to spell the 
word before she could have any cake. 
Though slow at Arst, she was an apt 
pupil, and learned to spell many words 
so she could express her wants. 

Helen had a temper. When mad, 
she would kick and scratch. Once 
when she had taken offense she kept 
away from her teacher all day. 

Helen had difAculty in distinguish¬ 
ing between the words “mug”' and 
“milk.” Miss Sullivan took her to 
the pump and had her hold the mug 
while she pumped it full of water. 
Then she taught her the word “wat¬ 
er.” -Helen began to comprehend. 
For the Arst time she seemed to un¬ 
derstand that everything had a name. 
She pointed to the pump, and was 
taught the word “pump;” then other 
objects were taught her. She became 
greatly interested, and that day learn¬ 
ed a large number of words. 


She had a dog which was taught to 
jump over a stick, and Helen was 
taught to express the action in words, 
Her mind developed rapidly. She 
earned to express many things her¬ 
self. 

Simple stories were spelled to her 
f n the Angers. She liked the story 
of Red Riding Hoed, and other chil¬ 
dren’s stories. 

She liked to watch her mother tend¬ 
ing the baby. 

One day she was found spanking 
her doll, Nancy. Miss Sullivan asked 
why she did not talk to her doll. 
“Because Nancy has no think.” 

The word “forget” was learned with 
some difAculty. On her eighth birth¬ 
day Dr. Edward Everett Hale called 
on her. She was playing that her doll 
was sick. Dr. Hale offered to act as 
nurse while Helen -went out to play. 
Helen gave minute directions for the 
care of Nancy, through Miss Sullivan. 
After a while she came back and 
asked that the directions be put in 
writing, because, she said, “men have 
many forgets.” 

She tried to teach her dog to use 
the manual alphabet on his paws. 

Helen learned very rapidly, and it j 
was a question whether the teacher 
[ was leading the pupil, or the pupil ! 
driving the teacher. Miss Sullivan 
made it a rule always to change the 
subject when interest began to lag. j 
It was Helen herself who insisted \ 
on learning to speak. She noticed j 
that those around her communicated 
in a manner different from hers, and 
she wanted to learn to do it the same 
way. To teach her to speak was a 
slow and laborious task, requiring 
repetition over and over again. 

The idea of going to college was 
Helen’s own. She applied to Rad- 
cliffe College, Harvard’s annex for 
women. The college authorities at 
Arst discouraged her, doubting the 
practicability of her taking the course. 
But Helen insisted, saying that “a 
good soldier does not surrender be¬ 
fore a battle.” In college Miss Sulli¬ 
van (later Mrs. Macy), sat beside her 
and spelled out the lectures and reci¬ 
tations in her hand. In taking her 
examinations, however, Miss Sullivan 
was not allowed to be present. The 
questions were written in Braille, and 
Helen answered on her typewriter. 
Only the dean of the college was pres¬ 
ent. She passed all her examinations 
with credit. 

Helen was elected vice-president of 
her class. 

Helen has a library of one thousand 


volumes. She is fond of history and 
interested in current events. 

* * * , 

Mrs. Macy spoke for about an hour 
and then introduced Miss Keller, who 
spoke for about a quarter of an hour. 
Being seated quite a distance from 
the stage, the interpreter was unable 
to understand what Miss Keller said. 
Questions were asked her by the audi¬ 
ence, to which she replied readily. 

In reply to a question about lip- 
reading, Mrs. Macy said that it was 
’argely guess work. 

A DEAF BUSINESS MAN. 

In a late issue of the Silent Work¬ 
er Mrs. Alice Terry mentioned the 
new president of the California asso¬ 
ciation of the deaf in the following 
strain: “Up in San Francisco there 
is a deaf business man whom it is a 
pleasure to know. His name is Mr. 
L. C. Williams. He is a native son 
of California, and has always been 
singularly successful in business enter¬ 
prise. And this wholly without the 
advice or help of relatives or friends. 
In fact, when Mr. Williams started 
out in a new Aeid for himself, many 
years ago, his father strenuously ob¬ 
jected on the ground that his son 
would reap only failure and regret. 
But not so. For while the son has 
steadily added to his fortune the old¬ 
er and poorer man has been forced to 
stand by and gasp out his admiration 
for his boy. 

“Mr. Williams has a half interest in 
the well-known contracting Arm of 
Williams & Belser (a hearing man). 
He built the Saiita Ana (Cal.) sewer 
system, also Honolulu’s. Needless to 
say, his work gives lasting satisfac¬ 
tion, therefore his service^ are always 
considered exceptional and always in 
demand. 

“Mr. Williams married Miss Emma 
Reynolds of Indiana. They have an 
interesting family of four children, 
most all grown now. The eldest son 
is assistant superintendent of the 
Santa Rita ranch, a tract comprising 
80,000 acres. The National associa¬ 
tion of the deaf may consider itself 
lucky in having secured the services 
of so efAcient a man as Mr. Williams. 
He is the California representative on 
the executive committee of that body.” 

The Indiana Home Fund has nearly 
15,000 in cash in its treasury and is 
the owner of a farm valued at $12,000. 
There are several other states that 
have substantial funds of the same 
kind, but few equal to the Indiana. 


v 
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THE TRUE AND THE FALSE 


Elsewhere in this issue reference is 
made to Miss Helen Keller’s visit to 
Seattle, a synopsis of I he lecture by 
herself and Mrs. Macy being given by 
Mr. O. Hanson. Seattle is not the only 
place visited by these two most estim¬ 
able ladies—it is but one out of a large 
number of cities included in their tout ! 
of the country, a tour under the control | 
of Clayton & Priest. While a money-1 
making tour, it has served to bring 
Miss Keller before the public and given 
them a better understanding of her and 
the achievements she has attained. The 
public has heard so much of her and 
gained what, in a measure, was a wrong 
impression of the young lady. They 
had supposed that Miss Keller was an 
expert talker and could read the lips 
with ready facility, hut ihese ideas were 
generally dispelled, especially where 
the listener was intelligent enough to 
judge and make comparisons. 

That Miss Keller is a wonderful wo¬ 
man there is no denying, but neither 
she nor her teacher tried to sustain the 
big claims made in the newspapers for 
her. Mrs. Macy admitted that finger 
spelling was the only m -ans through 
which Miss Keller’s mind could have 
been reached in the first place, she 
admitted in her talk, though not in so 
many words, that other deaf, blind and 
dumb children, given equal opportu¬ 
nities, could do as well as Iras Miss 
Keller. She admitted that lip reading 
for the deaf was largely guess work; in 
no way did she claim anything that, 
could be construed as asserting the oral 
method was all sufficient for the deaf 
student. Mrs. Macy’s talk was a fair 
one and the advocates of the combined 
system may feel assured that she is by 
no means the blind advocate of oral 
teaching for the deaf that some would 
have us believe. 

It seems to us that the deaf of the 


country are passing up many opportu¬ 
nities to use Miss Keller as a good 
booster for the combined system. Not 
sufficient interest has been manifested 
by the deaf in her visits on this tour. 
Vliss Keller herself takes the keenest 
pleasure in meeting and conversing 
with the deaf, She much prefers to use 
finger spelling, and at times chafes at 
the necessity of trying to read one’s 
speech by the sense of touch—it is so 
tedious and so trying on the mind. The 
oral advocates are welcome to deny this, 
hut tier every act while in the presence 
of the Seattle deaf and a number of 
hearing people at the same time plainly 
showed this. She yearns for more 
opportunity to associate a ith and talk 
to the deaf. Her attainments have 
been heralded into every nook and 
corner of the country and it would spoil 
the schemes and ambition- of certain 
pure oralists to have her associate freely 
with the deaf who know full well that 
the combined system is the only right 
system in the education of the deaf. 
Mrs. Macy is no doubt warned to see 
that the barrier is high enough and 
that Miss Keller is not contaminated. 


WHY NOT GIVE CREDIT? 

Howard L. Terry, SantaMonica, Oali- 
f rnia, in a communication printed 
elsewhere, calls attention to a practice 
that is rather common among institu- 
tiorrpapers—that of failing to give credit 
for articles clipped from other papers. 
It is a part of the code of ethic? among 
editors to give credit for what they 
“scissor ” out of their contemporaries, 
but this code is pretty much thrown to 
the winds by;- certain of the editors 
among the “little paper family. ” The 
Observer does not Hold itself entirely 
blameless regarding the “stealing” of 
stuff from other papers, but. it, is seldom 
that this publication fails to name the 
source whence comes anything not 
specially written for it Of course, in 
the case <>f some inconsequential news 
items the fact that ihev came from this 
or that paper is often omitted, but not 
so with important articles. 

It is a simple but highly satisfactory 
courtesy to say wdiere any cbpped article 
is “lifted”. The writers Who rack their 
brains to produce good readable mater¬ 
ial f'»r ttie newspapers are entitled t • 
some consideration and credit for their 
effo'ts, and the papers that give space 
to their productions, ami as likely as 
not pay real good coin for such produc¬ 
tions, a>e entitled to the advertising a 
mention of their names may give them . 
To steal good articles by the w holesale 
and conveniently forget to give credit, 
making it appear the articles are 
original with you, is a proceeding that 
reflects no credit upon those who are 
addicted to the practice 

ADVERTISING AND UPLIFTING. 

Editor The Observer:—In the last 
issue of your paper you quote an ar¬ 


ticle about Miss Reeves, of Los An¬ 
geles, taken from the Minnesota Com¬ 
panion. This article came from the 
pen of my wife—the Mrs. Alice Terry 
of the Silent Worker, but her name 
was not givnn as the author of it. 
Miss Reeves is a teacher in one of 
the Los Angeles public schools, the 
daughter of deaf parents, and natural¬ 
ly alive to the interests of the deaf. 
The Companion probably quoted from 
the Worker. 

Up to the time when Mrs. Terry 
and I began writing about the deaf 
of California very little was known 
in the east about the deaf of the Pa¬ 
cific coast. After we had lived down 
here a year or so we were very sure 
that a great injustice had been done, 
or if not an injustice, a duty had been 
overlooked, for we discovered many 
exemplary deaf people on the Coast 
about whom practically nothing was 
known to the eastern deaf. One by 
one we are bringing these people to 
the light, and doing it with impartiali¬ 
ty and the justice which each case 
deserves. 

We notice in your paper, also in 
others, the stress being laid on the 
necessity of a fund for a statue of 
the Abbe de L’Epee. A statue to his 
immortal worth should be the aim of 
the American deaf, but I believe that 
just now every dollar the deaf can 
spare towards funds should be given 
to one fund—the Endowment fund— 
and let it not stop at the $50,000 
mark; rather, let us set the figure 
at $100,000, and endeavor to persuade 
the deaf to agree to turn all funds so 
far raised into this one fund, for un¬ 
less we are backed with a fund of 
this magnitude we are going to have 
rough sledding, as the saying goes, 
for many a hard year to come. The 
public doesn’t “give a darn” for the 
deaf until we force it to, and the only 
force worth while these days is the 
dollar, hate it as I do, as a means to 
justice. 

The greatest good for the deaf that 
can be done lies in two lines of work: 
The use of money for self-assertion 
and the diffusion of knowledge about 
the deaf among the hearing; and, sec¬ 
ond, the reorganizing of the present 
class of deaf-mute clubs into lyceums 
for the building up of character and 
the intellectual advancement of mem¬ 
bers. The clubs at present are too 
much modelled after the clubs of the 
worldly, sporting element, and noth¬ 
ing is done towards the actual uplift 
and mental expansion of the deaf. 

Reverting to the fund question, I 
here, at this moment, invite a, general 
discussion of the subject. The En¬ 
dowment fund once established, other 
funds can he called for; but, I would 
say, and most earnestly, NOT UNTIL 
THEN! 

HOWARD L. TERRY. 

Santa Monica, April 5. 
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SEATTLE LOCAL NOTES. 

Seattle Frats will hold their May j 
meeting on the second at 317 Pacific 
building. 

Geo. Ecker, of Whites, Washington, 
is thinking of buying a motorcycle— 


CLEMENT B. COFFIN 

Jeweler 

We replace Broken Lenses. Yes, We guarantee everything we do 

Phone Main 4324 

406 PIKE STREET SEATTLE, WASH. 


the Thiem make. Mr. Ecker recent¬ 


ly joined Seattle Division No. 44, N. 

F. S. D., and expects to be in Seattle 
before long. 

Next Saturday evening occurs the 
regular social of the Puget Sound as¬ 
sociation of the deaf. Those who 
have not learned details may find out 
by calling at The Observer office and 
asking Mr. Christenson. 

A boy arrived at the home of Mr. 
and Mrs. Haire March 27, making the 
•second child in die family, the other 
being a girl. Mr. Ilaire is from North 
Carolina and his wife was Miss Rosalia 
Jetta of the South Dakota school. 

Copies of the report of the proceed¬ 
ings of the Cleveland convention last 
summer have reached the local mem¬ 
bers of the National association. It 
is a valuable and interesting addition 
to the literature for and by the_ deaf. 

John T. Bodley, of Chehalis, Wash., 
was in Seattle a short time on April 
13. His sister, Mrs. J. Boston, and her 
husband, from Kansas City, have been 
in Seattle and near-by points, includ¬ 
ing Tacoma. They came west with 
the intention of locating. 

The usual church services for the 
Seattle deaf were held last Sunday in 
Trinity Parish church, Mrs. O. Han¬ 
son being the leader. The at -1 
tendance included two or three 
who came for the first time, and these 
expressed their intention of coming 
often. Alfred Waugh will have charge 
of the class on May 21. 

Inquiry has been made for the 
whereabouts of John Piorkoski, a 
graduate of the New Jersey school,! 
and until January 26, 1912, a resident; 
with his parents at Aberdeen, Wash¬ 
ington. Anyone knowing of his 
whereabouts can address Joseph 
Piorkoski, 210 King street, Aberdeen, 
or The Observer, Seattle. 

Roy Harris has abandoned the idea 
of going to Leavenworth—at least for 
the present. He had about made all 
preparations to go, when his present 
employer had a talk with him and as¬ 
sured him there would be plenty of 
steady work for him if he remained 
where he was. Roy thought the mat¬ 
ter over and concluded to stay. 

Word from Ernest Swangren is to 
the effect that he secured something 
to do immediately after arriving in 
Portland and finally was started on 
the road to mastering the monotype. 
Operators on the latter machine are 
not so numerous as on the linotype 
and Mr. Swangren is assured of regu- 
lar employment when he completes 
his course. 

The report has spread that two of 
the most estimable young people 


among the Puget Sound deaf are to 
be married shortly. Invitations are 
not out yet, hence we are not permit¬ 
ted to give any names, but announce¬ 
ment will be made in due time. In¬ 
deed, come to think of it, there will 
probably be two weddings, or possibly 
three, before many months have slip¬ 
ped by, the contracting parties being 
quite well known here.- 

Misses Bella and Jennie Campbell, 
of Victoria, B. C., unexpectedly drop¬ 
ped in on the guests at the Hanson 
home Saturday evening. They were 
returning from Wenatchee, Washing¬ 
ton, where they had spent a ten days’ 
vacation as the guests of Mr. and 
Mrs. J. F. Hobson, parents of Lester 
Hobson, and finding it necessary to 
remain in Seattle till the morrow to 
take boat for Victoria they were 
escorted by Laurence Belser to the 
Hanson domicile. 

Charles Kenyon, a deaf young man 
who came to Seattle about ten months 
ago from Ohio, attempted suicide this 
week by drowning. It was his second 
attempt. He has been living on a 
chicken ranch at Columbia City, a 
suburb, with a man whose wife is 
away. He was brooding over the 
death of his mother, who was drowned 
in the Ohio Hoods, and this, aided by 
loneliness of the place where he lived, 
upset his mind. He was brought into 
court to have his sanity investigated, 
and the judge sent him to a sani¬ 
tarium to give him an opportunity to 
rest and recover his senses. Charles 
has not associated with the deaf in 
Seattle, and few of them knew him. 

THE ASSOCIATION MEETING. 

The regular business meeting of the 
Puget Sound association for April was 
held at the usual place on April 11, 
with President A. W. Wrjght in the 
i chair. There was very little of im¬ 
portance before the assembly, which 
numbered about thirty. Mr. Wright 
outlined what had been done so far 
by the committee of three that is look¬ 
ing after the civil service plank in 
the proposed new charter of the city 
of Seattle. The charter revision com¬ 
mittee has a regular civil service sub- 
! committee and the interests of the 
j deaf have been explained to its mem- 
( bers and been favorably received, 
i J. E. Gustin, being absent from the 
' city for an indefinite length of time, 
sent in his resignation as treasurer of 
the association and a motion was made 
by True Partridge that it be ac¬ 
cepted. Opposition to Mr. Gustin’s 
resignation developed and the matter 
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PUGET SOUND 
ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF 


Meeting at Carpenter Hall, Fourth 
Avenu- just north of Pine Street. 
Officers: 

President—Albert W. Wright 
Vice-President—L. O. Christenson 
Secretary, Alfred K. Waugh 
Treasurer, John E. Gustin. 
Serg.-at-Arms, Mrs. E. Swangren 



Bible Class lor the deaf meets 
on the third Sunday of each month at 3 
p. m. in Trinity Parish Church, comer 
Eighth Ave. & James St. All welcome. 

Olof hanson. Lay-reader, in charge 

was finally tabled indefinitely. 

Olof Hanson stated he had been 
trying to arrange for Miss Helen Kel¬ 
ler to meet the members of the asso¬ 
ciation while in session, hut had not 
succeeded, owing to a clause in her 
contract with the managers of her 
tour prohibiting her from appearing 
in public other than under their man¬ 
agement. Mr. Hanson had had an 
interview with Miss Keller and told 
some of her statements. 

Dewitt Tousley gave an interesting 
and instructive sermonette on being 
of good cheer. He showed how useless 
it is for anyone to be discouraged, pes¬ 
simistic or complaining of troubles or 
ill luck, and advised all to forget such 
feelings and look on the bright side. 

P. L. Axling gave a talk on the 
blind-deaf, with especial reference to 
Linnie Haguewood, a blind-deaf girl 
of Iowa and South Dakota, in many 
respects like Helen Keller, but not 
having the opportunities the latter has 
had to attain prominence. 
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HAPPENINGS. 

As befitted the occasion, the Thurs¬ 
day club’s meeting day, April 9th, 
was a perfect day. Besides the 
hostess, Miss Mabel Siegel, the fol¬ 
lowing members, Mesdames J. C. 
Bertram, It. B. Foster, C. Hammond, 
A. Lorenz, E. Hutson, and E. Seeley, 
were present, also two guests, Mrs. 
Joseph Boston, a new arrival from 
Kansas City, and Mrs. Otha Minnick, 
of Seattle. While her mother and 
aunt were putting the finishing 
touches to the table Miss Siegel 
amused her guests by announcing she 
would give a prize to the one correct¬ 
ly pointing out from a group photo 
a certain young man. Mrs. Seeley, be¬ 
ing the only one to guess right, the 
prize, a white satin rabbit pin cush¬ 
ion, went to her. The table to which 
the guests were then summoned was 
beautifully decorated with hyacinths 
and Easter eggs, carrying out a color 
scheme of white and yellow, and at 
each cover was a tiny cotton rabbit 
nibbling a carrot. Those who had 
failed to do justice to the young man 
in the photo group (and they did, for 
they picked out the homeliest as being 
him-—-no, we are not at liberty to dis¬ 
close his name, but we will say it 
wasn’t Mr. Rowan) made up by doing 
more than justice to all the good 
things to eat. It is rumored that 
some of the men here are thinking 
of attending the Thursday club meet¬ 
ings. We are awfully sorry (?) to 
announce the club is strictly a wom¬ 
en’s affair, even if we do amuse our¬ 
selves at times as above mentioned. 
The next meeting of the club is to be 
with Mrs. John Bertram. 

An impromptu picnic supper was 
planned and carried out (carried out, 
indeed!) Easter Sunday. The crowd 
would have assembled at Point De¬ 
fiance (wish they’d change the name, ! 
it’s positively prophetic) earlier in the 
day but put it off until after church 
services. However, the services were 
also put off and we arrived there an 
hour or so earlier than planned—just 
about early enough to get the water 
for coffee boiling before it began to 
rain. The water hadn’t really boiled | 
and it seemed as if it never would, so 
the coffee was added anyway, a la 
Mrs. Wiggs. The lunch hadn’t been 
unpacked yet, which was fortunate, | 
so somebody grabbed the pail of cof- ; 
fee and others various other articles 
and made a rush for shelter. “The 
pavilion, the pavilion,” some gesticu¬ 
lated, but alas, a near view of that 
retreat showed it was crowded with 
people standing and there was no 
place to spread a lunch. Then began 
a wild scurrying to find some other 
place. “Surely there must be some 
other spot here with a roof!” “We’ll 
have to go home, that’s all!” “We 
shall not;” Mr. and Mrs. Boston, 


newly arrived from the dry state of 
' Kansas, gazed around in bewilder- 
j ment, as much as to say, “Is this 
| the climate they are always bragging 
; about?” 

i After much tribulation, but luckily 
before the coffee became cold, the 
kids of the party located a place on 
the beach near the pavilion, sheltered 
by a long and wide stretch of canvas. 
There were some planks left by work¬ 
men in the park. It wouldn’t have 
required a Mrs. Wiggs to be satisfied 
with that place. How snug and dry 
and roomy it seemed and how hungry 
we all were! Surely a picnic was 
never enjoyed more. The deaf were 
not the only ones attempting to pic¬ 
nic at the park that day, but they 
were the only successful ones. Which 
is something for us to be proud of! 
Those present were Mr. and Mrs. 
Joseph Boston and two daughters, 
Mr. and Mrs. Chas. Hammond, Mrs. 
Hutson, Mrs. Lorenz and daughter 
Gertrude, John Bodley and daughter, 
Mrs. Seeley and daughters Beulah, 
May and Edna. 

Instead of meeting with Mrs. Hut¬ 
son, as formerly announced, the Ta- 
homa club is to meet the last Sunday 
of this month at the Foster place, 
Sunshine station, Spanaway line. The 
occasion is to be a farewell party for 
Mr. Foster, who is to leave soon for 
Oregon. 

Mrs. A. Lorenz has been drawn into 
a vortex of social gaiety in her subur¬ 
ban neighborhood. However, she 
seems to enjoy the whirl. The latest 
club to claim her membership is call¬ 
ed “Stop Your Kicking.” Evidently 
it isn’t a tango club. 

Mrs. Joseph Boston, of Kansas City, 
and Mrs. Seeley met again April 8th, 
after an interval of 22 years. Mrs. 
Boston was Stella Bodley and Mrs. 
Seeley was Eva Berglund in those 
days, and they were classmates from 
the time of the latter’s entrance to 
the Kansas school up to the day of 
their graduation. One can imagine 
what an unexhaustible mine of con 
versation is at their disposal. 

John Bodley, of Chehalis, has been 
spending the last week with his sister, 
Mrs. Milhone, to be present at the 
wedding of his niece, Miss Milhone, 
which took place Wednesday, April 
15th. Mrs. Milhcne, who has been 
caring for her brother’s child since 
his wife’s death a year ago, is to move 
to Chehalis May 1st to make her 
home with him. Mr. Milhone 'will 
also go. John is a hard worker and j 
very seldom takes a vacation. His 
other sister, Mrs. Boston, is also stay¬ 
ing with Mrs. Milhone. If Mr. Boston 
finds conditions here to his liking they 
will reside here permanently. 

Miss Mabel Siegel had another de¬ 
lightful auto ride Saturday before 
Easter, with the Wetherby family and 


their relatives, Mrs. Emily Eaton and 
Roy Eaton. Miss Siegel also dined 
with them Easter Sunday, thereby 
missing that delightful affair at the 
Point. Never mind, Mabel! There’ll 
be more of the same kind! • 

B\TTiSTE, PORTLAND’S PITCHER. 

The Portland Colts came to Seattle 
last week for the opening game of 
the series in the Northwestern league. 
There were six pitchers in the bunch 
and H. L. Battiste, better known in 
the east as “Chief” Battiste, was one 
of them. He arrived from a close and 
hotly contested game at home with 
the Chicago Giants, the colored aggre¬ 
gation which has been touring the 
country. He did not pitch in Seattle 
until Saturday, when he held down the 
box with Coleman and Murray at the 
receiving end. He was not in his 
best form, but pitched a good game, 
although his side lost. 

Mr. Battiste took dinner at the Han¬ 
son home Wednesday evening and the 
next evening at the Axling house. 
Saturday evening Mr. and Mrs. Han¬ 
son gave an informal party in his • 
honor and quite a crowd were on hand 
to meet him. The game of “five hun¬ 
dred” was the program, followed by 
a luncheon. The evening was gone 
altogether too soon, but those who 
were on hand had the opportunity of 
making the acquaintance of a rising 
young deaf pitcher who is not asham¬ 
ed to admit he is a “red skin.” 

HELEN KELLER IN SEATTLE. 

Helen Keller and her teacher and 
companion, Mrs. Macy, visited Seattle 
on their tour of the country under the 
management of Clayton & Priest. 
They were at the Moore theatre the 
night of April 13 and gave their usual 
entertainment to a large audience. 
Mrs. Macy spoke for about an hour, 
detailing the education of Miss Keller 
from the beginning and giving many 
incidents in her life not generally 
known. She was followed by Miss 
Keller, who spoke orally for a quarter 
of an hour. , 

The local deaf took a great deal of 
interest in Miss Keller’s visit and a 
number arranged to go in a party, 
securing True Partridge to interpret. 
After the entertainment the party re¬ 
paired to the lobby of the theatre, 
w^here Mr. Priest met them and con¬ 
ducted them to the back of the stage, 
giving each a chance to meet Miss 
Keller and Mrs. Macy. The meeting 
was a delight to both Miss Keller and 
her visitors, several of whom had met 
her previously in the east. 

Miss Templeton, head of the Seattle 
day school for the deaf, also was on 
hand with a number of her advanced 
pupils, and there were likewise a num¬ 
ber of blind people of the city there 
; to greet her. 



